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By YVONNE DALEY 


Twenty-three years ago, Tom 
Neary, a Rutland youth who 
had just turned 20, crawled 
through the tall grass of a hill- 
side outside Khesanh, South 
Vietnam, somehow spared by 
the bullets that claimed, one 
after another, the other Ma- 
rines in his platoon. 

Thirteen days later, numb 
‘with grief and survivor’s guilt 
as he helped retrieve more bod- 
ies of slain Americans caught in 
‘an ambush, a bullet finally 
. found him. By nightfall, Neary’s 
- body had been piled with the 
: dozens of other young Ameri- 

* cans who had died on that 

. bright, sunny day in a tree- 
encircled meadow near CamLo. 

.» Neary wasn’t dead, but he 
couldn't tell anyone that. His 

_ vocal chords had been damaged 
‘.by a bullet that had shattered 

- ‘his jaw and neck. He lay among 

. the dead for hours. But some- 


When Surviving Hurts More Than D 





“Then, there was just me ... I 
was pinned there for quite some 
time ... It seemed like an eter- 
nity. There were bodies all 
around. If I tried to move, they 
shot at me. You could taste the 
ammunition in the air.” 


how, someone discovered he 
was still breathing and he was 
eventually transported to a hos- 
pital in Danang for treatment. 
Somehow, he survived the 
bombing of the hospital near 
the Danang airstrip. Somehow, 
he survived weeks of infection 
and spiking fevers, the 16 
months of treatment and opera- 


Tom Neary 


tions — only to arrive home to 
Rutland in time for the death of 
his favorite person in the world, 
his mother. 

Physically, the military doc- 
tors had pieced Neary back to- 
gether. But the burden of seeing 
his entire platoon killed, the 
burden of survival, the fear of 
losing one more loved one be- 


came a heavy load. Neary be- 
came a loner with emotional 
problems that he tried hard, by 
himself, to keep at bay. 

He couldn’t sleep. He had 
nightmares, but told no one. 
Instead, he closed himself off 
from family and friends. When- 
ever something good happened 
in his life, he felt guilty, 
ashamed that those buddies of 
his, Tex and Yankee, Boo and 
Billy, his best friends during the 
worst of times, weren’t having 
any good times at all. 

Neary suffered from what has 
become known as Post Trau- 
matic Stress Disorder, but he 
didn’t know it. 

Last week, Neary’s Vietnam 
War had a kind of closure when 
he stood before the Moving 
Wall, a replica of the Vietnam 
War Memorial that has been on 
display at Main Street Park in 
Rutland for the past 10 days. As 

(See Page 12: Veteran) 





Staff Photo by Vyto Starinskas 
The Moving Wall, like the permanent monument it repre- 
sents in Washington, can help heal even as it hurts to read 
the names of friends who died in Vietnam. 
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if it was part of a prescription 
for inner peace, for the first 
time, Neary was able to trace 
the names of the other members 
of the 1st battalion, 9th Ma- 
rines, 3rd Division who died on 
April 16, 1968 on a hillside 
outside of Khesanh. 

Neary says that without the 
help of Tim Beebe — team lead- 
er at the Vet Center in White 
River Junction and a specialist 
in the treatment of Post Trau- 
matic Stress Disorder — he 
would never have been able to 
find the names of his slain pla- 
toon mates, most of whom he 
knew by nickname and home- 
town, rather than by first and 
last name. 

More fundamentally, Neary 
says that without Beebe, he 
might not be here at all. 
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Neary says everyone should 
visit the Vietnam Memorial - 
the first to list the names of the 
dead - ‘to see the loss and pray 
to God it never happens again.” 
But back in 1966, Neary was 
just a Rutland High School 
graduate who joined the Ma- 
rines because his country gave 
him a job to do. 

He had survived a first 13- 
month stint in Vietnam and was 
back for a second, abbreviated 
tour of duty. At home in April, 
1968 more and more people 
were questioning the war and 
President Johnson was deter- 
mined to hold Khesanh. His . 
chief of staff of the army, Gen. 
William Westmoreland, had an- 
nounced, “We are not, repeat 
not, going to be defeated at 
Khesanh.” 

Neary and the other members 
of his already understaffed pla- 
toon knew nothing about the 
political aspects of the battle. 
But, he says, as they sat on one 
hillside looking down as one 
after another platoon of Ma- 
rines was sent to try to gain 
control of an adjacent hillside 
and didn’t come back, the six 
men knew they were going to 
die. 


Finally, he recalled, Yankee 
said, “It’s our turn to go up.” 
First Boo was shot. Then Yan- 
kee. Then two more. Finally, 
there were only two of them left 
and no more troops coming be- 
hind them. His buddy raised 
himself up to try to see where 
the North Vietnamese were 
shooting from and, when he did, 
he was shot in the face. 

“Then, there was just me, 
Every time I tried to crawl to 
one of my friends, they would 
fire at me. I was pinned there 
for quite some time. I don’t 
know how long. It seemed like 
an eternity. There were bodies 
all around. If I tried to move, 


they shot at me. You could taste 


the ammunition in the air,” he 
said. 

Finally, he was able to make 
it down the hill to a crater 
blown in the hillside, where a 
corpsman was working on two 
wounded Marines. Neary re- 
called the medic warned him to 
move along and, as he did, the 
crater was hit from the air. — 

“I laid on the other side of the 
crater for a while when I saw 
my other friend, Billy, who had 
helped take a body down the hill 
a while before — he was dear to 
me - start coming toward me. I 
kept yelling at him to get 
down,” recalled Neary. 

But his warning was to no 
avail and, as he watched, Billy 
was shot. Later that day, Neary 
held his hand far into the night. 
By morning, his friend was 
dead. When someone read the 
roll call the next morning, “I 
just said they’re all gone,” said 
Neary. 

Forty-five men were killed 
that day. The fighting had been 
so heavy that the bodies of his 
platoon mates killed on the hill- 
side were left behind when the 
surviving troops were taken out 
by helicopter. 

“That’s haunted me, that and 
watching Billy get shot. He 
saved my life earlier. I almost 
felt like a coward. I know I 
couldn't have gotten to him in 

‘time. Maybe I would’ve been 
killed if I tried. There’s times 
that I wished I had,” he said. 

The company “was so beat up, 
they didn’t know what to do 
with us,” he recalled. Briefly, 
the military thought of sending 
them to Okinawa for retraining. 
Neary, whose second tour of 

duty was nearly over, was hop- 


ing for that. 

Instead, the troops were 
moved to CamLo and assigned 
to work with an Army outfit. “I 
don’t even remember where the 
hell we were going. It was April 
29, 1968. I remember the day 
well. We all had our theories. It 
was late afternoon and they 
were sending us into a big open 
meadow with trees all around. 
We all thought they were trying 
to finish us off,” he recalled. 

As the day turned into 
evening, the troops began a re- 
treat back across the big mead- 
ow. Neary had made it to safety 
when his lieutenant sent him 
back in to retreat casualties. 

“I came across a tank on 
which they had piled a lot of 
bodies. A radio operator had 
just gotten shrapnel in the face 
and I brought him to the tank. 
The driver said ‘When you get 
him on here, I’m going to get 
these guys out of here.’” 

The radio operator was heavy 
and Neary struggled as he got 
him on the tank. He had just 
done so, when a bullet struck 
him in the head. His neck hurt 
and he was having trouble 
breathing, but all he could think 
of was that he didn’t want to die 
there and be left behind. With 
all his strength, he crawled onto 
the pile of bodies on the tank as 
he took another bullet in the 
back. 

He fell on his watch, noted it 
said 8 p.m., felt for the scapula 
medal his mother had given him 
and hoped the driver would get 
them out of there. Rounds of 
ammunition were bouncing off 
the tank when it was hit with a 
mortar shell and disabled. More 
time went by. Neary went numb 
and woke up later as another 
tank was dragging his out of the 
meadow. 

“They separated the wounded 
from the dead. I remember 
being still alive and being piled 
amongst the dead. I couldn’t tell 
anybody and there were so 
many bodies. Finally, somebody 
must've found me and put me 
on a chopper and sent me toa 
field hospital,” he recalled. 

Neary was hospitalized in 
Danang, then Guam, then Be- 


. thesda, Md., then sent to the 


Chelsea (Mass.) Naval Hospital. 
“My welcome home wasn’t the 
best,” he said, recalling how a 
group of protesters harassed the 
wounded as they were driven to 
the hospital. 

“It scared you a little bit. We 
hadn’t heard much about the 
protests in Vietnam,” he said. 
“The U.S. gave us a job to do 
and you did it. But I started 
wondering why the hell we kept 
going up that hill.” 
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It was not his gruesome or- 
deal after he was shot that 
tormented him, but the deaths 
of his platoon members. “I had a 
haunting guilt, survivor's guilt. 
It haunts me to this day. The 
only reason I’m here today is 
Tim (Beebe). I owe Tim my life,” 
he says. 

Back home, he kept his prob- 
lems to himself. He was not a 
drinker and didn’t use drugs, 
but as his personal life faltered, 
by 1983, he began to realize he 
needed help. For eight months 
he saw a therapist at the Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital 
but told no one. When the coun- 
selor left the job, he gave Neary 


- Beebe’s number. 


“I said I didn’t think I could 
start over with someone else. 
Finally I realized things were 
pretty bad and called Tim.” 

“Tim being as stubborn as I 
am, he brought things out. It 
got really bad,” Neary said. Fi- 
nally, in 1988, Beebe thought 
Neary needed more help than 
he could offer and recommended 
he try the Post Traumatic 
Stress Disorder program offered 
at the VA hospital in Palo Alto, 
Calif., the first of its kind in the 
country. 


Neary turned 40 the day he 
entered the program. The hos- 
pital has 107 beds and still has 
a waiting list. Patients already 
in the program interview pro- 
spective patients to make sure 
that the vets are not fakes and 
are serious about wanting help. 

“It’s like looking at yourself in 
a mirror,” says Neary, who 
stayed in the hospital for four 
months. 

Explained Beebe: “His survi- 
vor’s guilt looks very much like 
depression, That’s where (tradi- 


tional) treatment stops. Trau- 
ma intrudes in various ways 
that people can’t control. People 
tell you to just forget about it, 
itll go away. It doesn’t go 
away.” 

He said the disorder was trig- 
gered by any number of sensory 
stimuli — sight, sense, smell, 
sound — or sometimes when a 
person was daydreaming. “It’s 
the brain sending a message: 
‘You haven't dealt with me yet. ” 

Neary explained that through 
his counseling at the Vet’s Cen- 
ter and the Palo Alto hospital, 
he has come to see that it was 
not his fault that his platoon 
members died. He has been 
given tools to deal with his 
depression and guilt. 

“Sometimes the tools aren’t 
enough but the times they are 
keep you going,” he said. 

“I don’t think I'll ever under- 
stand it, how a person like Tom 
can confront this pain with the 
hope of doing better when the 
option is just to fade away into 
the background. I don’t know 
how they wrestle with these 
demons when they know they’re 
going to last a long time,” he 
said. “But everyone who has 
stuck with the program is doing 
better.” 
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The Vet Center is located in 
the Gilman Office Complex on 
Holiday Inn Drive in White 
River Junction. There are also 
contract services available for 
military-related readjustment 
issues in Rutland, Bennington, 
Brattleboro, Morrisville and St. 
Johnsbury. The phone number 
is 295-2908. 

At the Vet Center in White 
River, Beebe — who served in 
Vietnam from 1966 to 1967 — 
and two other counselors have a 
case load of 193 clients, half of 
whom are people “working on 
some pretty serious issues.” 

Beebe said the center is see- 
ing an increase in World War II 
veterans coming in with Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder. He 
attributes the phenomenon to 
the fact that many are at retire- 
ment age. Without the distrac- 
tions of work, the veterans find 
themselves reliving traumatic 
experiences. 

“We think we’ve only gotten 
to about 20 percent of the (af- 
fected) vets because it’s so scary 
and the work is so hard to do. It 
seems almost doubly painful to 
have gone to war for your coun- 
try and to win freedom for oth- 
ers only to be emotionally hand- 
cuffed and not free yourself and 
then ultimately unfair to have 
to fight the war within yourself. 
But essentially that’s what this 
is all about,” said Beebe. “No 
one does it alone.” 

Says Neary: “You can’t do it 
alone.” That is why he is now 
telling his story, so that other 
veterans suffering from similar 
problems will seek help. He 
says the number of veterans 
who have taken their own lives © 
since the Vietnam War, while 
unknown, would be daunting. 
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As part of his therapy, Neary 
had been told to go to the Viet- 
nam War Memorial in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and did so in Novem- 
ber, 1988. But he was only able 
to find the names of two of his 
slain mates because he had 
known the others by their nick- 
names, ~ 

Earlier this month, using 
computer print-outs, Beebe was 
able to give Neary a list of the 
names of the military who died 
on April 16, 1968. Using the list 
and what he knew of the men, 
he was able to find the names of 
the Marines in his platoon. 

When he finally found the 
names, all together on Panel 50, 
“T felt like I was there with 
them. I felt like I could talk to 
them, like I had gone to a fu- 
neral I had never been to.” 

The wall, says Beebe, is a 
thing of healing, not just for 
veterans but for all Americans. 
He tells of Gold Star mothers, 
long hurt that their sons’ deaths 
were not honored, who have 
come by the Moving Wall during 
the past week to talk to veter- 
ans. : 

For one mother, who said she 
felt like people thought her son 
had not died in a real war and 
was only seven years ago asked 
to march in a Memorial Day ~ 
parade, “what a relief it was to 
know that her son was in fact 
not alone, that he was loved,” 
Beebe said. 
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